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a Ateitedes of fear aqroaps of elesentary school 

waeats powar’ 10 socially relevant Concepts QG.-e Salt,” 

sQnaiiazual éceach Canadians, “bilingeal Bagi seh Canadians,“ aad 
ybes areas ara steadied. Tre of the groups wem grade five aad siz 
WEGtiwb-speaking Casadias ag bmonchar J wae had part tod pated dp either an 
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since 1965 there has been a rapid growth in the. popularity 
Of French immersion programs throughout Canada, and there are 
Signs that other nations (e.g., the U.S.A. and Ireland) are be- 
yinning to explore their possibilities. In Casada such programs - 
provide classroom instrestion th ough the French language to 
English Canadian children, starting either at the Kindergarten, 
Grade 4 or Grade 7? levels of elementary school, with the objectives 
Of promoting hich levels of proficiency in French, without negative 
effects on English language development, and enhancing an appre- 
eration for French-speaking people and the French-English character 
of Canada. These programs have been extensively evaluated with 
tespect to their academic, Linguistic, cognitive, and affective 
IMpact on participating chaldren, ‘and virtually all evaluations 
to date have congistentls found that immersion programs are very 
effeetive in fostering the develcpment of French language skills, ' 
wath no detrimental effects on English language development or on 
academia. ar cognitive development (see Lambert & Tucker, 1972) 
Swain, 19°4: Genesee, Note 1). With respect ‘to the affective con- 
Sequences, Nowever, findings Adve been considerably less co:- 
Sister. : 
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Lamberto oo Tucks: (1972) explored the aftective consequences 

of French immersion §. ieagurang certain aspects of the social 
wttitudes of Fnglish Canadian children in the “pilot" and "follow- 
up” Classes or the original St. Lambert French immersion program. 
This wags dene Sy’ having pupils rate the concepts "English Canadians”, 
“Frengnh Camadiang”, “Suropean Freene’ people", and “myself” on a 
series of baoolur rating seales, each scale bounded by adjective 
paars such as “aincelligent oo. 0. stupid’, “kand 2... mean*, and 
“Saerods Laskin 2. 6 ughy™) Lt was found that the French -imnersion 
eRaldcen wt Grade 2 had more favorable views of French Canadian 
and Europea? peapie chan did children attending conventional English * 

AWB pO peams, coer theugh the catter Pad comprehensive in? 
gthactien an Pinon aged socom: lamgasge from Grade boon. However, 
there were no dush dgercterences betecen Che game groups of children 
Bo bates grades osee@ also Camberg, Tucker s d'Angleran, 1973). . 
Nosethe less, wher Gtade amtersienm carbidrcen were asked direct 
Questisns seat amore feeling ard aecicudes they clearly Aad more 
TANUL ED OG tock attatudes. Fer eagmpie, to tme questron: “Since 
{ee “Ate SOT Sed Teatriay Siste? Tees povele 2¢ acheeis de vou. 
ithe Piaeish Catadia Geotia «st buropean Poon h poole! mato aoe?" 
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the. hoipelehdcig S immersion student: said they liked Frénch Canadiana ; 
qv than they did‘ at the start of achgoling; much More 80°: 
ahaa: id the Grade 5 cyntrol students (Lambert & Tucker, 19732, 
e292 FL). Similarly, when asked “Sup ok you “hapoaned to he 
bexn into a: French Canédan. ‘family, would -ynu | me ene aa happgt’: 
: reion- ‘etlidénte were again much Roce likely: to. eey. 
that ‘they would be ie aa happy". At the Grade @ level, vex 
tote were. no significant differences batween immeraion ata “oon” 
Bony Ghildren on thes questions. Still, Grade é and § children | 
more favorable outlooks them esked: "Ro you think, 
ine ‘the course of your @tudying French, t pete: you have: fogone 
 Ragliah Canadian in your, thoughts dinga, or: da you wer 
Gama’ now bein ng both English and French Canadian, of as more * 
dah Canadian? In this instance bath Grade 4 and Grade $ . 
pene aerate were decidedly more likely-to sed themselves ° 
ad Reco@ing both English and French @anadian in makeup. As we 
. wilh see, this question is particul ly relevant to the present. 
_ mnvest tigation. . ; % 
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* the undeslying theory here is-@hae Englinh Canadian childs 
. ¢ BQn wha. participate in French immersion programs have a partiqu=- 
> it etly good chance to develop favorable and realistic atsgitudea’ 
ro. 6: hOnard French-speaking: people because of their dail interaction 
with a teacher who. is a representative of the Frenc community. 
" amd who provides them with the. opportunities to develop high 
*: Yebel@ of proficiency jn French. As the ie uage prof oleny 
® progresses, it.18 presuned ‘that much of ¢ areignnese of 
: " eather group will Aa dispelled, ant ogee acadenes to know and . 
Fe , Sepreciate the diatinctive and tne shared characteristics of the 
r. omner ethnolinguistic group. Thas general hypothasis has beén. 
EU he pe panls tee theme of all of the more recent investigations of 
rE. °° the affective consequences of these tight Thus; Caiko, — 
r. ; wot e and Lambert (Note 2) and Cziko, Holobow, Lambert & Tubker . 
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( 3> found further evidence that French immersion programe ~ - 
foster more favorable attitudes toward French-speaking. peo people, at ~ 

-f same time us other studies ‘found essentially no differences 
n attitudes between invwersion and control’ pupils (Cziko, Holobéw 
‘: @ Lambert, Note 4) Genesee, Morin & Allister, Note 5). Using a 
+. . quite different’ mode of assessing attitudes, Genesee, Tucker & 
|" Lambert (1978) found that while Grade 1 and 2 French immersion. 
| ehildren tended to identify more with french peole (Canadian as. 
‘ Well as those from France) than did children conventional Eng- 
lish-language programs, no such ditference shoved up with Grade 3, 
| . 4 and 5 children. Clearly, there is a great deal of variation in 
f  * the results of these studies, although in no case were children 
F "in immexsion programs less favorable in their attitudes to the 
| 
\ 
| 
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ie “other® Jroup than the control children. 


On the assus ptioh that this variation might be due to our 

preoceypation with the evaluative aspects of attitudes -- which . 

could change abruptly with young respondents =-- the present study 
| was designed to investigate other possibly more stable features 
| 
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; for thie -etudy, we teated Bngligh-apaaking student 
pee e of French raion programs ag well as hecbet 
| “a : ional Bngli¢h= or Frenoh-langu heel epadd 
‘aim was to obtain a olearer picture of the aockdal: a 
.; Chase Students and; in B pede ticular, a better vie Ptar 

* dqn@equencss pf French ‘inmeteion programe. In otis ai 
| ei to investigate ghe ueefulnese of NDS for investig¢ 
oe ite’ perceptione of ealf and of various ethnolinguia: 
to uncover any group rphipaey sqrcpees thess pero 
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‘ Bight groupe. of studente from the Montreal area oid ie 
Cluded,.in study, four at’ Gtade 8 and four at Grade & leyele, — 
There were groups of "English-epeaking Control" students « 

(Groups SxC and GBC), two groups of karly Inmereion" studenge - 

(Groups SEI and: -6BI), two of "Late Immeraion? students (Groups 

- $U2 and 6LI), and two ‘of “French-speaking Control" studenta =|. 

(Groups SFC and 6FC). | . a 
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The English control groups (24 in Group 5EC “and 30 in’ Group ‘Ss 


6FC) comprised English-speaking studenta who had followed a con® 3 
ventional English language school curriculym throughout ‘the sle- 

mentary grades, with approximately 30-to 45 ninutee of Francheaa- 
&-seqgond=language (F8L) instruction per day starting from Grade 1. 


The; “ear ‘immersion graaps (35 in Group SBI and 33 in 
Ff Group 6&1) rised English-speaking studente who hed entered a 
; °° French impersion program in Kindergarten.. For them, French had 2am 
a been used as the sole Fanguage of instruction in Kindergarten and 


Se s. i, 2 weet both Franch and “Bro = MOre ) Sngliah as jan ts 
of ingtrustion sroni ata et _ 
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| Finally, 73 Teendheaptuling dtuaente’ eeryed, 48 fkenoh,” 

role {3 up gre, - 38 up 6FC).. These studenta, 

. Prench=n eaking homes. and hed followed onvantdonal 

MANAG aureloulum in’ which French was used 48 the Language Of: . 

 detpigtion fog all content subjects, wht } Piglisheab=a-seopnd= 
de av started only in Grade 3. 
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‘ala 254, duudents ceagetes a aes 4s whdeh th ghey: | 
‘oihietthe 9 arisons (judgments of: degrecs: of Aiseini tasitay 
AMON is social. ¥ rélevant. ‘gorneepta:' "mondlingual-Diglish ‘ 

Ans (KECs) VeiLingyal, lig Ganadiar iGa)., . "Mone La 


ri TI66 Lian Canadians” (Iés)\,- fing gh peor’ 14 
are oh po pis from France" (P ®), toang® n (ABy, “Ryot 
“4 a tygutaels | Bach. student déait ‘wah 45 pairs of ky, 
eohaceciea: si dundant set predented in randoit ordé 
piety paside each pair were ning blanks ; numbered consecuti: 
o' 9, With the labels Ryd Fs aimilag" and “very differet 
attached tortha first and ninth blank mike pootively: a Franch | 

students received a French version of, the questionnaiz 


Students ways tested in.groups in their Alaseréoms.' They. 
were instructed. on/how to indicate the dgssimilarity of each | 
of concapts'-=- by leap an "X" in one of the nine blanks. a 
-. Were ur Mi to use the entire ¢ thnge of r@ting points for their ree 
a apotises and), realiging that thpare were fo "right" or "wrong" tee 
a 4 megs, they were to make their decisions using whatever reasons ° 
they felt wefs appropriates. A simple Sxampleé was worked ‘out on 
- the blackboard and there gs ware answered. Instructions were 
' _ given din Frencly to the FC groups and = English to the others, 


Separaté MDS analyses were ‘carried out for each roup of 
students; providing us With configurations of tho perceived dis 
tanese among the ten concepts based or aes nambérs judgment:of ~~ 
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digeimilariiy. “this” ‘was done by..means* of an MOS” ‘gomputer “pieg 
developed by Rampay (1978), any ¢ 8 M2-model “ajlows for the. 
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possibility that the data for an o rapliaations may dif 


each othar by a scale factor" and "the possibizity tat eaene yr 
jJeot's dissimilarities hay Per law BSL RCSONBR =P to thea 
CoRRPA Ciseanoes" (p. 1, . | as 


Usipg ‘this tiodel , predininary ‘analyses wére andes 
_ dqsermina ‘appropriate number ‘or dimensions ‘to bi 
“ths, final analyses,..and +o determine. whether, the resps 
ee fticular students. stood. Reisie e drtieg fers whe ovnerays 
gir group. For all eight anal se, ogarithmn -c sh 
Hod. maconetes increased si figantiy 1 up’ to the 
~‘gohutden, whereas the unbiaséd standard error esti 
increase appreciably beyond the two-dimensional solv it 
-eriteria suggested, shat two- ‘dimensional solutions were. appr 
_ for all groups. — . . 4 
It was also. agoided: to remove from further, anal 
respondent with an unusual pattern of judgmentd. ° spe 
any studgnt wi 6 solutions showed negative exp 
essen between dissimilarity. and distance or an | 
or greater than’ .73 was eliminated, following: ‘Ramsay 
44-48). suggestions. Thoge. rsMasnents d were almost inv 
othe, scale, 


& few who ha restricted their 3 — to the: extreme 


| Using ‘these guidelines, a total of 27 students ware 
diudpa from further analysis, . gloaying 21 students.in Group si¢ 
28-th 66C,4 40 in 852. 13 in 6h I, 34 in SEL, 33 in 6BI, 27. .daté 
&nd 31 in 6FC, fora final «total 6f 227 students. Jin additiong: ” 
the preliminary analyses indicated that there were ‘trivial digas. 
| @nees between the solutions of Grade § and 6 olasses hare 5 ae 
of the four language groups. afhus, Grade 5 and 6 levels wet. 
combined, giving us four major, groups, denoted as EC, LI, BI,, : 
and PC. Separate two-dimensional MDS solutions were thén Ob 
for 6 ch of these four groups." 


oe Finally, the configurations ‘obtained for aroups un, a. . 
And FC were transformed to match as closesy as possible-that for 
“Group BC, which was apnsidered to be the major reference oonfigur~ 
- &tion. This is a necessary step, according-to Ramsay (1978. ps19) i 
The transformation consisted of an orthogonal rotation: of the _.. 
axes and a multiplication of the coordinates by a constant, using.” 
‘ normalized least squares as the criterion of fit between.the °- 

reference and transformed ead hs gation. Ant index of the sdimd- 
larity between the reference and Gach of the three ‘transformed . 
configurations was also computed, This index has the properties 
of a correlation coefficient, witha value close to zero indicat= 
ing virtually no o inatcee! between the ctwo configutations and 4. 
Value close to one indicating va ss bane naa similar | 
ity. : . 
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7+ Numerous ‘analyses: of variance were alsd aartied ¢ oii to "eve 
cS statistical significance of eee differences in. dis- 
r vatings: fox L? selected pairs of concepts. @ The pa 

i a@ "self donpared, with miCs, bECs} mPs, bics | 

Bis ree well as ees” with bECs, MPS with RCs, mECs wi 


i A) W 
d, with group (HC, EI, Wt and FC) ag the ine dependent 
hd the logarithmie transformations of the’ dissimsiarit’ 
;.48. the dependent ‘varkable. . Neuman-Keuls multiple: a 
.Of group means, ‘ysing the ‘log transtornied ratings? w 

Hd out when, signifleant F-ratios were found. . 
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aie analyses, of ‘va¥ lance, “(one- oe ‘each. compar 
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2. The MDS solutions fox Groups aC, Bry Bt -and Fo are plo ty 
res 1 through 4, with Summasy Statistios. presé! ted an 
The figurés show clearly that the hordadntal “Aden 
_ four groups is an English=frenoh .dimension,. with Ameride 
ish people” from: England’ af one end}. progresking throug! 
bits, and bPés with mrcs, to Frénch ‘people ,from’ Prance a 
st¥eme French ethnicity end of the. dindnoton. . It is no 
y that, the three English-spéaking groups of studepts: ar 
i voimitlar , in the way they-place themselves along this diffension:,”.— 
"tor all three groups the cohceft "self" falls somewhere bétweety. 
‘mBCs ‘and bECs, although Group BI places "self" closer to, bECS. than. 
AO. the other two groups. As one would @xpett, the FC students: eo 
Eye "sélf" much oléser to isi. French end oe this aimenaicn, 
stimen bFC and mFC. - 1" . pres 
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the vertjcal dimension of the four Esntisuexeious is not 
eas. ‘glgar or Hie ee to dfiterpret. While all four, groups place | 
Italian Canadians at bhe extreme bottom end of this dimension, .» .. & 
Group EC and EI place English péoplee from: England at the top while « 
_ Groups LI and FC place Americans at the top. One might think of  - 
_ this; vertical dimension as reflecting a contrast between an dimie — 
“ grant group (Italian Canadians) and two prestigious national  <\. * 
groups. (Americans and English English) ‘that dominate the English- 
»spaXking. world. However, since the only across-group consistency 
- on this dimension is thet placement of Italian Canadians, if may 
WO1l bawthat this vertical dimension 18 not a true quantitative 
dimension but rather a result of all four student groups per- 
a the Italian Canadians (the only immigrant -group included) — 
as being qualitatively. Se seerent from all the H ORDSy ethnolinguis- 
' tia groups. 
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Pinal. MDS :¢c cdguration for 
the ‘Late Inmersion Group. 


figure 3, ‘Pinal 1 Mie contigies tion foi 
— the Barly tins sion Group. 
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Unbiased standar@ error . . 
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Index of similarity to 
Group ,EC's solution 
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. pyeradl: the cdnfic amie for ‘the four eutident groups: 
} eS and. this Similemity ‘de’ cofiscte’ in Table ty... 
Li, BI and FC aut show. pope sadiguration? costar tint 


igho: a 7: L. 
Sea: rola thet ‘kaghiedge rf: Enerot 
@ plays in making,bilingual Ca. arid Pee" clos 2 "to 
and clustered ‘toward. the oenter of thid diméneion, A 
y ites yiee about Sa Ree and the fdnckion of. 
wer It learned ‘Cawradig 
Hea var erates : 


at parate  Eagtish- and Prete! 
th rd, one's: language eettes “algo ° 
oN gele" along the horizontal dimenéion 

‘, 48 placed near the bRC reference point ig Aon eo ‘and et onte, 
“means that for these’ students, "self" is-also closer to BEC 
as, veference point. As would be expected, the two control gr 

- " phace' "self" closer)to the respective monolingual reference a ae 
+ G@Pts, Foyrth,’ all students place the concept "teacher" in por 
‘gitions appropriate to .thetr school exp@riencea. Thue, — wcuncher®, 
falls near’ ‘the ‘monolingual English Cana and mo Fe spend bert Frene 
Canadian reference points fer the res fctive contro groups; — wate 
"whereas for the; immersion students, “teacher” falls closer to _ 
bECs for the LI %yroup and cloger-to bFCa for the EI group, re- . 
flecting the differences in Amount of experience thege groups. , 
have had with English-. and rapadepoapeekina teachers. a 7 


. Analyses of Variance ’ 7 os eS : a 
ae phe gnalyses of jectence: gummaried in Table 2, ‘show sige ale 

nificant group differences fox 9 of the 12 analyses: the com-" 

Bs parisons of. "self" with mECs, bECs,.mPGm, bFés, EEs, and FFs, 

e . and the comparisons of mFCsa with bFCs,,bECs with bFCse, and mECs ‘ ‘¢ 

_ “with bFcs. All of the comparisons involving the conceSt "self" 

| make good’sense and are easily interpreted. Thus, wher ditfere 

ES ences among means lare tested with the Neuman-Keuls procedure, we 

zane that the prenenoapsekted students see significantly more ; 
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: aes “ 
- . 24 
; . , : Tabie 2 rr \ a 
Group Means.and Feratios of Dissinilarity Ratings. 
for. Twelve Selected Comparisons . ° a 
- _ 3. A: © « 
: _ — af oN / Me 84 
So sr -* BC... LY re” r ste, 
1. Self &mECs 2.9 0° 2.9 3.2 GL NT 27F® 


-* 


| 


tetas a RI" “ °b1l ° gC rt . 
_.2. Setf & bECs - 22 2, 32 38 4 4.5 15.87** 

a - a of Fe ‘EI. Lf 5c 
_ Zeer &é mrPCs: 3.2 5.4 : 6.3. : 6.6 ™ 26.18°* 
recor: : _ ur ascoee 
i oe & os 0 4 7 e _ e a ev 

. be) — e 

a EX - EC ut FC 

5. ‘Sple Pe ee en ee 7.2 14,5484 
a a? FC: BI LI: oC ae eS 

6. Selif & FF 4.9 6.2 6.7 7.4 23:92%* ° 

; , re BEE ia 
7, RECS & bECS 3.00 362° 3480 367, «1032 
= ‘pO 28380OMdBIiC‘«#*#RC LI 

8. aFcs 6 bFCs 2.6 3.9 4 3.5 +7 4 48** 

; . Pn ee) , 

: = 3 “Fe LE BI EC ' * 

9. mECs ’é mFCs 5.9 5.9 6.5 6.6 1.49 

; a FC EI gc OsédLSL 
0. bECs & bFCs 3.0. 3.1 $3.8 4:4  4.59** 

. . FC” x£C EI. wt : 
11. mECs & DFCs 4.4 4.9. 5:4 5.5 3.60* 
7 + aa ar A EE 
EI FC EC LI. : 
. 12. bECe & RFCs 4.5 4.7° $0 5.2 1.16 


2 een eeten ai 
"ror all P-ratios, df'* 3. Clusters are underlined; scores withis 3 | 
cluster sre not statistically different. from one anoenee but are | 
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different from those in adjacent clusters. A 
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dissimilarity between themselves and the three Anglophone refer- 
ence jrov -- a&Cs, gps SE ~- than is the case for the 
three English-speaking gr while the three English-s;eaking 
student. croups (EC, LI and EI) perceive significantly more dis- 
Similarity between Chenselves and the three Francophone, reference _ 
sreves = a ae ries FF seal yor the cise for the tar 
, Speaking stidents. Of the three English-speaking groups, the ; 
* studeits sec significantly more similarity between themselves and 
bhlCs and betreen themselves and bFCs than do the EC or Ll students. 
This finding is particularly instructive because it indicates that 
= Enqiish-speaking children with early experience iu a French in 
r | wersion program apparently perceive less difference between thea- 
e “ e@ives and bilingual Prench Canadians than do .nglophone students 


. without long-term immersion experience. Furthermoré, this per- 

. Ceived similarity tends to generalize to monolingual French Cana- 
dians.as well (see comparison 8 in Table 2), but this is a trend 

‘only for there are.no reliable differences among the three Eng~- 
lish-speaking student grouns when "self" is compared directly to 
mPCg, although the three means are lined up in the direction of 
the trend (see comparison 3). In this case, there are no sig-  . 

_Mificant differences among the three English-speaking groups with 
respect to their perceived distance from French people fron ° 
France (comparison 6). . 


an For the aia remainirig comparisons (all possible pairwise 

Re comparisons of mECs, bFCs, m&Cs and bFCs), the .French-speaking 

E. students perceive: significantly more similarity between mfCs and 

E  . bFCs,than de the EI and LI students. Finally, the LI atudents 

_— ‘ perceive bECs and bFCa as more disS8imilar than do the EI or the °. 

B~ . FD students (comparison 10}. - . 
44 . Discussion . 


J 
we . 


gation were: How valid agd useful is the MDS methodology for 
7 determining students’ perCeptions of ethnolinguistic graup dif- 
r+ ference; and are there reltable and socially relevant differ- 
: - ences in these perceptions attributable to stugests' ethnolin- 


| 

| 

= : ‘The two principal questions that motivated this investi- | 
£ 


- guistic background and school language progr Adapting these. 
P questions to a Canadian setting, we compared the ethnic dissimi- 
.. . larity judgments of both Anglophone and Francophone elementary 

‘ “school pupils with the aim of exploring how Bnglish- and French-. 
speaking Canadians perceive one another. Then we compared three 
_ gvoups of English-speaking students who differed in the extent 

R of their study of the French language, with the particular pur- 
f° ‘pose of exploring the relationship between French immersion — 

; programs and students’ perceptions and attitudes. - 

q _ The MDS configurations that were obtaine! and the analyses 
B)6*l~6C «6Of variance of these judgments are extremely coherent and meaning- 
ful, convincing us that the MDS methodology is both useful and 
valid.for fifth- and agixth- grade school children. For example, 


ij . ‘ . eon 
. a . : 


(a ea, RP eet ee ee ee ee ee 
. 
. 


Ste ddd 
SRLS se 


there was a very consistent pattern in the final NDS configure - 
tiong of each of the four student groups, English-speaking an 
well ‘@s French-speaking: in each case, the major dimension wes 
.  beunded at one extreme by Americans and English people from Rage 
~ land and at the other by French pwople from France. with als, 
DECs, DFCS and aFCe falling in a regular series between the ex- | 
tremes. We interpeet thie general configuration as a reflectios 
of the force of early socialization in Canada where children of 
both major echnic groupe are taught, likely through mag el 
that parents draw between ingroups and outgroupe, that they be- 
rt «loag- to one group or the other, and that there are deen nad 
r  % @ifferences-between groups like Engliah Canadiang and Banc 
Canadians (see Lambert & Klineberg,~1967). Incidentally? 
fa an interesting debate emerging as to whether there § 


. : basis in fact to these perceived ingroup-outgroup distincti 
- {see Lambert, 1977; and Lambert, Note 7)... In tekice Oe tacee the 


= gulf between ECs and FCs that we:see in the thinking : 
a young people. there is also a reflection of the resonable notoe 
that becoming bilingual in the other group's language 


gulf, as thaugh in their thinking, beconing bilinguat reduces he 
effects of ethnicity to some extent. 


‘ This notion of a competition between athnicity ard ee 
guality was part of the rationale for the present study, which 
"  . én its design emphasized variations in degrues of bilinguality..--~ 


a by iaclading Sng lish- king children with relatively Little © 
Z Jexperience in French (i.e., our English-speaking control group, 
Z ‘with FSL training only), others with somehat more rience in- 
French (the late imeersion group), and still others th a good 


ing of the study, seen both in the MDS configurations and the 
fol low-ap statistical comparisons, is that extensive experience. 
‘with the other group's language, as in the case of the EY group, 
appears to reduce the English Canadian - French Canadian gulf? to 
c siqnificant degree. This takes place mainly by bringing bis 
closer to bECs in the thinking of EI students, relative to BC oar 
ii atudents, and by moving the “self concept closer to the 
: Cluster of bECs and oFCs. ‘Phere is also a suggestion in the 
- Fesults for the EI children that the monolingual FCs are also 
: ' brought closer to bFCs and thus incirectly cloger to “self*. =' 
Although factors other than those related to schoo! program may 
. have contributed to this finding, the early immersion experience 
seems to have reduced the social distance between self and French 
Canadians, especiaily French Canadians who ate bilingual. 


L. ¢ deal of experience (the early immersion group). ‘The major fing 
a * . 


i In conclusion, this investigation has persuaded us of the 
Le usefulness of MDS for investigating the attitudes of students in 
—— grade school and it has thrown new light on the naturé and féor- 

q mation of attitudes towards self, “own" group and “other” group 

in the Canadian setting. 7 
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for thpir suggestions. 
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